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II.— ON CERTAIN IRREGULAR VEDIC SUBJUNCTIVES 
OR IMPERATIVES. 1 

In classical Sanskrit the non-thematic conjugations follow, almost 
without deviation, the old law for the distribution of strong and 
weak stems in accordance with the character of the endings 
attached to them. The singular active of the indicatives (present, 
imperfect, perfect, non-thematic aorists, etc.) is made from the 
strong stems ; so also all forms of the subjunctive with the sub- 
junctive sign a (the first persons of the imperative), and the third 
person singular of the imperative. All other forms in a non- 
thematic tense-system take weak stem-forms. There are only the 
rarest exceptions, notably in the root gi, gete, etc. ; the imperative 
edhi for *ezdhi instead of *zdhi ; brumi in the Ramayana II 19, 
4 for bravimi ; conversely bravihi several times in the Mahabha- 
rata for briihi. The imperative gddhi has also an irregularly strong 
stem-form if the variation between gdsmi and gismas is original ; 
the stem gis- does not occur in the Veda (Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar 1 , §639); babhuva, throughout the language, cf. Zend 
bavdva, and Vedic sasuva by the side of su$dva. Still more 
'irregular is the stem mdrj- in mdrjanti and m&rjantu, Whitney, 
§627. 

■A sketch of the theory advanced in this paper was presented to the American 
Oriental Society, at its meeting in Boston, May, 1883, and Professor Whitney 
added a criticism to the abstract published in the Proceedings of that meeting 
(p. xv fg.). He declared himself unable to accept my explanation of the 
subjunctives in question, and stated his reasons in full. He had no counter- 
theory to offer in the place of the one there proposed. In the present paper I 
have worked over the entire question anew, with a constant view to Whitney's 
remarks in the Proceedings, as also to additional ones communicated to me by 
letter. I have also given a careful sketch of all the forms which enter into the 
question, as far as they were accessible to me. It will be seen also that some 
objections fade away in the light of more careful statistics. So the adverse 
testimony of four forms, yuyoma, yuyothas, raratham, mimatham, against 214 
forms restricted to the second dual and plural active, will be felt to weigh but 
very slightly. The paper as it stands is, however, not a polemical answer to 
Whitney, but an independent and more careful presentation of the facts, and 
of what seems to me the explanation of them. 
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In the various stages of the Vedic language the law holds equally 
good in general ; only the number of exceptions is greater. So 
hanlta for ghnlta (TS, III 2, 9, 4) ; yuyopimd (RV, VII 89, 5) ; 
vivegus (RV, IV 23, 9) ; jajantis by the side oljajMs (both RV) ; 
tatane against iatne (both RV) ; vavanma (for *vavnima) against 
vavne (both RV) ; sdsahdnd- against sehdnd- (both RV) ; vdvagiis 
(RV) where we should expect *iigiis ; vdvasdnd against u§ivdns- 
(both RV). 

Next there are to be mentioned a number of imperative forms 
2d sg. active with strong vowels. The accent is regularly on the 
suffix, in accordance with the general rule. In addition to edhi 
and gddhi, mentioned above, gigddhi by the side of gigih{ (both 
RV) ; yuyodhi'(KV) ) grhndhi (AV) ; grbkniki (_AV and Aitareya- 
brahmana) ; grndki and strndhi (TS) ; pundhi and grndki (SV). 
And the scholiast to Panini III 4, 88 reports prindhi as Vedic ; 
while Panini himself (VI 4, 117) mentions jahdhi by the side of 
jahihi and jahihi. 1 Here also we may best mention the middle 
imperative second singular rardsva (AV) by the side oiririhi (RV). 
Very common is the same irregularly strong stem in the aorist 
imperative : bodh{ from roots bhu (RV) and budh (RV, AV) ; 
mogdhi (Whitney, §839) ; yandhi (RV) ; mdhi (RV) ; yddhi 
(once RV) has irregular accent also. Here also are found two 
middle forms: rasva, with irregular accent (RV), and mdsva 
(RV). Conversely there is to be mentioned an imperative third 
singular bhutu (RV), but no strong stem bho- occurs anywhere in. 
the root-aorist of this root. 

Of an entirely diiferent scope and importance, however, is the ap- 
rently irregular stem-vocalization in a large number of forms with 
subjunctive or imperative force. These appear at first sight to 
belong to that class which has been called at various times ' aug- 
mentless subjunctives,' ' imperfect subjunctives,' ' improper subjunc- 
tives,' or 'injunctives' (Brugman, Morph. Unters. Ill 2). They 
deviate from the regular methods of formation in that they present 
strong stem-forms accompanied by accent on the stem before 
endings which themselves regularly take the accent in non-thematic 
conjugations. The stems mostly end in vowels and semiconsonants 
and accordingly I classify them. Most prominent are the forms in o : a 

1 Cf. also Pali dadahi, which coincides (accidentally of course) with Greek 
iidadi. 

2 1 write the forms with accent, wherever there is even a single form which 
exhibits it; otherwise without accent. 
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Present stems ; yuyotam (2 RV) ; hinotam (1 RV) ; juhdta (11 
RV, 1 AV); yuydta (10 RV); krndta (5 RV, 2 AV) ; frnota (1 
RV, 2 AV); sundta (5 RV, 3 AV); hindta (10 RV) ; te<?te (1 
AV, also TS) ; kardta (Whitney, §704) ; sotana (1 RV) ; juhdtana 
(6 RV, 3 AV) ; yuydtana (3 RV) ; krnotana (5 RV) ; grnotana 
(2 RV) ; sundtana (3 RV) ; hinotana (1 RV). 

Aorist stems: stota (2 RV) ; /rota (3 RV); sdta (3 RV) ; 
sdtana (3 RV). 

These 0-forms amount to 90 occurrences in the RV and AV, 
with occasional occurrences elsewhere in the Sahhitas. 

The forms in -e are very rare : 

Present stems : eta (2 AV) ; e'tana (2 RV, 1 AV). 

Aorist stem : heta (1 RV). 

Altogether six occurrences. 

The forms in ar : 

Present stems : iyarta (1 RV, 1 AV) ; pipartana (9 RV). 

Aorist stems : kdrta (9 RV, 1 AV, not in the manuscripts) ; 
kdrlam (2 AV) ; vartam (1 RV) ; kdrtana (6 RV). 

Altogether there are 30 occurrences. 

The forms in an (am) : 

Present stems : hantana (2 RV, 1 AV). 

Aorist stems : gdnta (9 RV, once gantd) ; gantam (9 RV, once 
gantdm) ; gdntana (9 RV) ; ydnta (5 RV) ; yantam (6 RV, twice 
yantd) ; yantana (3 RV). 

Altogether there are 44 occurrences. 

The forms in a: ddddta (1 RV) ; dddhdta (14 RV, 6 AV) ; 
punata{\ RV) ; daddtana (1 RV) ; dddhdtana (11 RV); alto- 
gether 34 occurrences. 1 

The forms in consonants : 

Present stems : anaktana (1 RV) ; pinaqbana (1 RV, 1 AV) ; 
undtta (1 RV) ; yundkta (2 RV, 1 AV). 

Aorist stems : var(t)ta (1 RV) ; varktam (2 RV). 

Altogether ten occurrences. 

Thus far the enumeration of these seeming ' improper subjunc- 
tives ' (214 occurrences for the Rig and Atharva-Vedas) has been 
restricted entirely to the second persons dual and plural active, 
and this has been done in deference to the attempt to explain them 
as historical forms, which is the chief aim of this paper. There 
are, in addition, only a few sporadic forms, and these in the present 

1 Forms like jigata and yatdna are not counted, as no weak stem-form occurs. 
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tense : yuyoma (1 AV, VII 63, 8), 1st plur. act. ; yuyothdsii RV), 
sec. sg. middle ; rardlhdm (1 RV), 2d dual middle, and mimdtham 
(2 RV), I believe, exhaust the list. 

Further, the irregular distribution of strong and weak stems is, 
to a considerable extent, exhibited in the various preterite tenses ; 
and here also, excepting only the root aorist, the occurrences of 
strong stems for weak ones is practically restricted to the second 
persons of the dual and plural active. 

We begin our enumeration with the imperfects i 1 ddadhdta (1 
RV); ddaddta (1 RV) ; abravlla (1 RV) ; dbravltana (3 RV) ; 
akrnota (1 RV); akrnotana (3 RV); djahdiana (1 RV) ; alto- 
gether 11 occurrences. 2 And outside of the second plural active 
there are only to be noted, in the active apipema (1 RV) and in 
the middle dmimdtdm (1 AV). Of the occurrence of a weak 
stem for a strong one there is but one example : minlt, augment- 
less imperfect 3d sg. from the root mi (1 AV) ; but even this is 
doubtful, see Whitney, Index Verborum to the AV, p. 382. 

In connection with the imperfects may be best mentioned a few 
other augmented preterites with irregularly strong stems ; pluper- 
fects, amamadus (1 RV) by the side of dmamandus (RV), where 
the strong form is no doubt due to the model of the imperfect 3d 
plur. in -us of reduplicated presents {dbibharus, but abibhran in 
the RV); djaganta (1 RV); djagantana (1 RV) ; ajabhartana 
(iRV). 

The regular relation of strong and weak stems is preserved in a 
few cases of the reduplicated root aorist. (Vedic) : sisvap, 2d sg. 
active (RV) ; su^upthds, 2d sg. middle (Paraskara's Grhya-satra, 
II 3, 2) ; ajigar and adldhar (RV) ; jigrld and didhrtd (RV) ; 
therefore a-pi-pray-an (TS), which is probably non- thematic (cf. 
apipres), contains irregular guna. For completeness sake we may 
note in this connection the peculiarity, as yet unexplained, of 
reduplicated imperfects 3d person plural in -us: dbibharus (cf. 
abibhran, RV), etc., and apgrayus (RV), dcucyavus (RV), aquq- 
ravus (RV) and asuqavus (? AB, cf. Whitney, §867). And dcdsus 
and f&sati (present 3d plur., cf. qasana, pres. middle participle 
RV) apparently follow the same analogy. 

1 1 omit dydtana from the enumeration, for the same reason as jigata and 
yatdna above. 

2 Five of these (3 abravitana and 2 akrnotana) occur in a single hymn to the 
rbhus in the first mandala (161) ; two more {abravita and akr no/a) in anothen 
hymn to the rbhus (IV 35) ; the rest occur scatteringly. 
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There are now left only the indicative forms of the simple root 
aorist, where, for the first time, there is to be found a considerable 
number of forms with irregularly strong stems outside of the 
second person dual and plural active. That the old distribution 
of strong and weak stems was originally in force here as well as in 
the root presents is not to be doubted ; the relation is preserved 
intact in the RV in dgrot, grutdm, avar(i), avrta, dganit), gatdm, 
etc. The following are the irregular forms: dkarma (7 RV, 2 
AV) ; dhema (3 RV) ; bhenia (2 RV) ; homa (1 RV); chedma 
(1 RV) ; l the remaining forms are for the most part second pers. 
of the dual and plural; akarta (3 RV) ; spar tarn (1 RV) ; ahe- 
tana (1 RV) ; aganta (Whitney, §833) ; agravan, 3d plur. act. 
(1 AV), is the only other form. 2 

In the search for an explanation of these irregular forms, he who 
likes can resort to the ever ready expedient of simple analogy and 
mutual assimilation of forms to one another, and it may be granted 
beforehand that no explanation is possible which does not, to some 
extent, admit this in this body of forms. In other languages the 
cases in which such assimilation of strong and weak forms has 
taken place are too numerous to mention. So, e. g., the Greek 
perfect and the modern High-German perfect are instances ; origi- 
nally *Se'8f ota (from which Horn. SeiSoiKa), SeSipev, but also oVSia ; 
originally ol8a: Wpev, but also oiSa/zet- ; Gothic gab,gebum; German 
ich gab, wir gaben. The tenacity with which Vedic and Sanskrit 
have in general preserved the distinction is best observed in the per- 
fect where only the few irregular forms cited on p. 17 can be quoted 
from the entire body of the language, and this alone would make 
doubtful the explanation merely by assimilation, inasmuch as the 
perfect seems especially prone to this disturbance everywhere else. 
But the following list of peculiarities which attach themselves to the 
body of forms enumerated above shall lead us to look for a differ- 
ent cause for this deviation. 

1. The disturbance in the overwhelming majority of cases takes 
place in such a way that weak stems are displaced by strong ones. 
This can hardly be accidental ; the assemblage of words above 
contains only sporadic instances of weak forms for strong ones. 
This becomes especially significant if it is remembered that the 

1 For aganma, aganmahi, amanmahi see below, p. 30. 

a In this connection we must remember the forms of the 2d person singular 
imperative which have been mentioned above, p. 17, under the head of 
imperatives. 
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weak stems preponderate in every kind of non-thematic conjuga- 
tion. 

2. The extraordinary frequency of the quasi-subjunctive forms 
like juhdta, grndta among these irregularly strong forms, and what 
is especially noteworthy, with accent on the final stem-vowel 
(grnd-ta, juhd-ta) ; this is against all usage in the improper sub- 
junctive, as well as quite unnecessary for metrical purposes, if such 
underlie the irregularity ; cf. the perfect yuyopimd with irregular 
guna in the plural : acittr yat tava dharma yuyopimd (RV, VII 89, 
5), where the irregular guna-vowel occurs in the most exactingly 
long position in RV meters. But there is no shift of accent. In 
the same way all the irregular perfect forms above retain the accent 
on the flectional element. 

3. The special frequency of forms in the second plural with the 
secondary ending -ta (tana), and in proportion to their general 
frequency, also of the second dual with the ending tarn. 1 Whitney, 
Sk. Gram. §§556 and 818, notices that the ending of the second 
plural is especially prone to violate the law for non-thematic stems. 
Neither he nor any other grammarian, it is safe to say, would be 
willing to see in this an original quality of the ending ta ; certainly 
such an assumption would receive no support from the kindred 
languages. Any explanation of these irregular forms which 
does not take account of these peculiarities will deserve no 
hearing, while, on the other hand, it will become difficult to believe 
that a theory which does dispose of all of them is essentially 
false. 

As the starting-point of this entire disturbance I regard the 
subjunctive forms like juhd-ta, grnd-ta, etc. Of these we found in 
the second dual and plural 214 forms in the RV and AV, and 
only the four instances yuydma, yuyothds, raratham, mimdthdm, 
in all other cases. This number would be increased by drawing 
in the Sama-Veda and the metrical parts of the Yajus-Sahhitas. 
On the other hand they are excessively rare in the only Brahmana 
text to whose verbal forms we possess an index, 3 namely, the 
Aitarey a- Brahmana ; yuyothds and gmotana, each once, are the 
entire material, outside of the mantras quoted in the text. This 
may be taken as a fair representation of the frequency of their 

1 The third person dual in tarn is not represented among these forms, but 
this is due to its scarcity in general, and not to any structural difference. 

2 Avery, Verb-Inflection in Sanskrit, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. X, p. 277 fg. 
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occurrence in the brahmanas generally, and I feel safe in saying 
that they are even more rare in the surras (again disregarding the 
mantra-quotations), if they occur there at all. This leads to the 
natural supposition that these forms were originated in the metrical 
diction of the mantras. Delbriick, Altindisches Verbum, pp. 41-4, 
classes these forms as ' improper subjunctives,' or imperatives, 
without stating any opinion as to the origin of the striking irregu- 
larity of stem-vowel and accent. Whitney, Sk. Gram. §§618, 654, 
690, 704, 723, collects the forms under the head of the imperative, 
but distinctly disclaims that he has expressed any opinion as to 
their origin by this juxtaposition (Proc. Am. Or. Soc. May, 1883, 
p. xvi, bottom). It may be safely said that no one has ever 
regarded them as anything else than either ' improper subjunc- 
tives ' or imperatives, and the few sporadic forms like yuyothds, 
mimdthdm seem at first sight to testify in favor of the explanation 
as ' improper subjunctives.' The following seems to me to be the 
origin of these forms. There are three regular methods of making 
subjunctives in the Veda. 

1. The ' improper subjunctives ' (' injunctives ') without subjunc- 
tive sign and with secondary endings. 

2. Subjunctives with the modal sign a and primary endings. 

3. Subjunctives with the modal sign a and secondary endings. 
If we look over the scheme of the Vedic active subjunctive 

endings in Whitney's Grammar, §§560, 562, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the fact that aside from the peculiar ending d(nf) of the 
first person singular, the secondary endings are wanting only in 
the second (and third) dual and the second plural, i. e. just those 
cases in which we have these peculiar forms like juhdta, etana, 
kdr t a, gdnta, punata. Indeed, as far as the a-forms are concerned, 
there is no reason why they should not be sheltered in just this 
place. Forms like punata and ddddta have strong stem, subjunc- 
tive sign a, the accent upon the verb-stem, and secondary ta ; they 
are formally quite independent from forms like pumtd and dattd, 
and there is no good basis upon which they could have been 
created analogically from these. 

Further, if we look over the subjunctive forms possible accord- 
ing to the three methods above from a stem like grnu, we find 
the following types : griiutd, grndvatha and *grndvata. It is seen 
at once why an additional form is needed ; none of these forms 
are fit for iambic cadence, as they consist entirely of short syllables. 
Nothing is more natural than that of all these the least useful 
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should be remodeled ; *Qrndvata with its four short syllables is 
certainly a form, hard to employ in Vedic metres. Even the forms 
with primary ending thas and tha which produce apparently the 
same effect of four short syllables, would perhaps be left undis- 
turbed in preference to the forms in tarn and (a, because tk, occa- 
sionally at least, seems to make position, as in the following cases : 

yat sandvatha piirusam, X 97 (923), 5. 

mahas karaiho varivo yatha no, VI 50 (491), 3, 1 
and compare Kuhn in Kuhn and Schleicher's Beitrage, III 472. 
Accordingly, I regard forms like grndta, juhota, etc., as contracted 
or apostrophized forms from *grndvata, juhdvata, etc. So only 
the accent on the stems of these forms becomes intelligible, and 
we have thus in such a stem, not an analogical product, but a 
historical ' organic ' form. 2 

1 The fourth syllable in the common Vedic metres is preponderatingly 
heavy. See Haskell, Proc. Am. Or. Soc, May, 18S1, p. vi fg. 

2 1 have looked through all the passages in the RV which contain these 
forms, and I add here a concise sketch of the manner in which they are 
employed. Of 66 forms in 0, 35 occur in the final cadences where the scheme 
w — w (\j) is demanded most imperatively. Examples are : 

ghrtari) tlvram juhotana, II 32, 7. 

visnor mahah samanyavo yuyotana, V 87, 8. 

diva naktarri carum asmad yuyotam, VII 71, I. 

Fifteen forms occur at the beginning of padas in such a way as to bring the 
long syllable into the second place. See Benfey, Quantitatsverschiedenheiten, 
III; Haskell, Proc. Am. Or. Soc, May, 1881, p. vi fg. Examples are : 

juhdta pra ca tisthata, X 14, 14. 

sundta madhumattamam, IX 30, 6. 

a sold pari siiicata, IX 108, 7. 

sunitana pacata brahmavahase, V 34, I. 

In seven cases the occurs in the fourth syllable ; cf. Benfey and Haskell, 
loc. cit. Examples are : 

brahma krnota panya it, VIII 32, 17. 

somarh hinota mahate dhanaya, IX 97, 4. 

indram it stota vrsanam saca sute, VIII 1, 1. 

In X 30, 7 the of hinotana occurs in the eighth syllable of a jagatT-pada ; 
in one case the occurs in the sixth syllable of an usnih-pada; see Haskell, 
p. viii, top: 

adityaso yuydtana — no anhasah, VIII 18, 10. 

In three cases the long syllable occurs in dvipada viraj padas, always in 
regularly long positions; see Haskell, p. 9, top: 

adyum krndta — carhsam ninitsoh, VII 34, 12. 

sanemy asmad — yuydta didyum, VII 56, 9. 

tmana samatsu — hindta yajfiam, VII 34, 5. 
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In four cases the o occurs in the third place of distinctly trochaic padas : III 
9, $a; V 28, 6a; VIII I, igb ; VIII 16, i/>; there are only two other cases 
which are anomalous: VIII 1,170 and II 30, "jb. If we compare with this the 
employment of real imperative forms like krnutd, crnuta, etc. (V 48, 5 ; VII 
15, I; VIII 80, 10; X 14, 13; X 30, 8; X 67, u), it will be found that the 
odd syllables of iambic padas (especially the fifth and seventh) are the place 
where the u of the stem falls. 

The few f-'forms tally perfectly with the regular employment of the 0-forms, e.g. 

para virasa etana, V 61, 4. 

Of twenty-six forms in ar, those of more than two syllables are perfectly 
clear in their metrical application ; twelve of them stand in the final cadences. 
Examples are : 

ati vicvani Awrita. pipartana, VIII 18, 17, 

havyam indraya kartana, I 142, 12. 
In one case the ar falls into the second syllable of the pada : 

iyarta maruto divah, VIII 7, 13. 
Three padas (II 14, 90; VII 48, 4a; X 175, 2<r) present the ar in odd places, 
but they exhibit more or less trochaic tendency; all of them begin with long 
syllables. The ten bisyllabic forms with ar are much less easily disposed of. 
Only four have the long syllable in even places (I 172, y, II 29, lb; VIII 
20, 260"; X 63, jd). Three occur in odd places of padas with apparently 
trochaic beginnings: 

6 su varta maruto vi'pram acha, I 165, 4 ; 
and similarly I 86, 9, 10. In three other cases ar appears in the first syllable, 
but the second one appears as long also, and the padas are iambic : 

kdrtd no adhvann a sugam gopa ama, VI 51, 15 ; 
and similarly I 90, $c; II 34, 6d. 

If we compare with these the single occurrence of krta : 

imam me agadam krta, X 97, 2d, 
it is again clear that krta and karta are metrical doublets. 

Of 32 cases in an {am) 14 are trisyllabic, and employed regularly in even 
positions, mostly final cadences, e. g. 

asmabhyam carma bahularii vi yantana, V 55, 9. 
Of 18 bisyllabic forms six have an in regular even positions; six times (I 135, 
5 ; V 43, 10; 71, I ; VIII 8, 7, 17, 19) these bisyllabic forms occur in the third 
syllable of padas, which are evidently trochaic before the caesura, e. g. 

a no gantam suarvi'da, VIII 8, 7. 
Six times again the an occurs in first syllables of padas; here also trochaic 
tendencies are to be observed, but again the second syllable is also long: 

gdnta nunam no' vasa, I 39, 7 ; 
similarly I 38, 2; 39, 9; V 87, 9; VIII 27, 5; 87, 4. 

I have looked through, on the other hand, twenty occurrences of gatdm and 
gatd, and again the employment of these is such as to stamp them as metrical 
correlatives to gdntam and gdnta, e, g. 

indragnl tabhir a gatam, VI 61, 8. 

The forms in mutes and in a are also employed in such a manner as to bring 
the long syllable into even places, especially of the final cadence ; only there 
is no direct metrical correlation between them and the corresponding forms 
with weak stems (yundkla, yuhktd, punata, punild, etc.). 
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The metrical correlation of ava and is established in many- 
instances which cannot be impugned. The subject has been 
referred to quite frequently, and is treated especially by Kuhn in 
Kuhn and Schleicher's Beitraege, IV 192 fg., and Benfey, Quanti- 
tatsverschiedenheiten in den Sanhita- und Padatexten, II 18; cf. 
also Uvata as cited by Regnier, RV-Pratigakhya, II 20. 1 Such a 
case is the metrical correlation of the stems maghon- and maghdvan-, 
e. g. in RV, VI 65 (506) 3, maghon- is to be read maghdvan- : 
maghdnir (maghdvanir) vlravat patyamana; there are several 
other such cases. 

In the same way gdr (gen. sg. stem gd-~) is occasionally to be 
read *gdvar, as, e. g,, RV, I 181,8: gdr (*gdvar = Po(f)6s ?) na 
s€ke manuso dacasyan. 

In RV, VI. 3, 7 d^adhi is to be read dvaqadhi : vfsa ruksi dsad- 
hisu (*dvasadhtsu) nunot ; cf. also the doubtful etymology proposed 
by the Petersburg Lexicon. 

In RV, I 62, 7, rddasi is to be read as a word of four syllables, 
perhaps *rdvadasi : adharayad rddasi sudansah. 

An apparently clear case in which a written ava is to be read o 
is contained in stavante, RV, VI 26, 7 : tvaya yat stdvante {stdnte) 
sadhavlra vlrah." 

Further, there are cases of correlation which cannot be referred 
to metrical causes : 

The origin of the vocatives aghos, bhagos, bhos from aghavas, 
bhagavas, bhavas ; cf. Benfey, Uber die Entstehung des indoger- 
manischen Vocativs, p. 19. 

For grona (fiona), the common word for ' lame,' there appears 
in Vedic texts gravana {glavand). So Katy. £r. Sutra, XXIII 4, 
16: cravana-kuta-kanac cet (scholia: crono vyadhi-vicesah ; cra- 

1 Gildemeister, in the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, V 273, 
collects a number of cloka-padas from the Mahabharata and Manu in which 
ava (and ayi) must be read as single syllables. But inasmuch as even after 
contraction they fall into places where only a light syllable is demanded, the 
verses may perhaps be better regarded as hypercatalectic. An example is: 
paribhokta krmir bhavati, Manu, II 20I<5. Possibly a prakrtic pronunciation of 
bhavati (which is the word to be contracted in eleven of the passages) in two 
short syllables must be employed : hodi or the like. 

2 Perfectly parallel is the metrical correlation of avi with it; here also the 
shortened form is produced by the apostrophe of a. So RV, VI 18, I2a,sthdvira 
is to be read sthura in a tristubh hymn : pra tuvidyumnasya sthdvirasya ghrsver. 
On the other hand, in VI 19, \od, sthura is to be read as sthdvira: dha ratnam 
mahi sthurdm brhantam. 
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vano rogavicesah). Pancav. Br. XXI 14 : yady andhah syat — yadi 
clavano, Ind. Stud. IV 426. 

The Vajasaneyi-sahhita, IV 22 g., reads tdto rayah, 1 in which 
Mahidhara glosses to'io either as an indeclinable noun, meaning 
' spouse,' or as equal to tvayi (totahcabdah kalatravacl avyayam 
. . . totah tvayi rayah santu). That the latter is the correct 
explanation appears from the readings of the Maitrayanl and 
Kathaka-sarihitas : tdva-tava rayah, from which to appear to be a 
contract form of tdva ; td-to is an amredita-compound with the 
acute on the first member (Whitney, Sk. Gram. §1260): 

nodha (Bhag. Pur. Ill 23, 47) = navadhd ' ninefold '; cf. tredhd = 
trayadhd, below. 

Panini, VI 3, 107-8, and Vopadeva, VI 96, mention kava- as 
derogatory prefix, and the former states that kavapatha is a Vedic 
word. The Kacika-commentary compares it with kupatha, ' evil 
way ' (in the ethical sense). Kava is probably correlative with ka, 
which also has disparaging value, as in kodrava, ' an inferior kind 
of grain.' 

By the side of lavana, ' salt,' 3 and lavana-trna, ' a kind of grass ' 
(Cabdakalpadruma), we have londra, ' a kind of salt,' and lona- 
trna = lavana-trna in the same thesaurus. 

In Pali and in Prakrit ava and ay a regularly change to o and e ; 
E. Kuhn, Pali-Grammatik, p. 55 ; 3 Minayeff, Grammaire Palie, §19 ; 
Hemacandra, II 172. This contraction occurs as early as the 
Agoka-inscriptions, e. g. yona = yavana, ' Greek,' see Weber, 
Indische Beitrage zur Geschichte der Aussprache des Griechischen, 
Berl. Academy, 1871, p. 616. 

1 The Taittiriya-sahhita, I 2, 5, 2, has the corrupt variant tite. 

2 I note also the following doubtful cases: 

Vopadeva reports gavagra = goagra, goei (as a fem. to gavaiic), which may be 
= gavaci, ' a certain fish '; in both of these gava may merely be the stem gava, 
extended from go by suffix a. 

In Hemacandra's Abhidhanacintamani occurs yonala = yavanala, ' andropo- 
gon bicolor.' 

I mention, without advocating them, the very doubtful etymologies of the 
Petersburg lexicon: ogand, 'outcast,' from *ava-gand ; opa(d, 'braid,' from 
*ava-pa(d (root pa{ , ' to bind ') ; o'stha, ' upper lip,' from *avastha ; diadhi, 
'plant,' from *avasa-dhi, 'containing nourishment'; according to averse in 
the Pancatantra (I 425, ed. Kosegarten ; cf, Bothlingk, Indische Spruche, II 
3225), the last is derived from the root us, ' to shine ' ; prostha, ' bench,' from 
*pra-ava-stha, 

8 Under dialectic (Pali) influence there has arisen : upotodha (fosadha) = 
upavasatha, ' fast,' ' vow ' (Pet. Lex. I 992 ; IV 885) ; also posadheya, ' to be 
fasted on,' Lat. Vist. ed. Calc. 15, 13; Weber, Bhag. I 410. 
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The correlation of aya and e can also be illustrated by a fair 
number of cases. A. Kuhn in his metrical discussions in Kuhn 
and Schleicher's Beitrage, IV 190-1, assembles a large number of 
cases where e is to be read as two syllables, but he never suggests 
the resolution into aya. One word in the RV, greni, which is 
frequently to be read with resolution, is preserved to us in its 
trisyllabic form in the Kaucika-sutra, VIII (6) 65, 4, but not as 
gratni, as Kuhn resolves it, but as grayani : virricatyodanasu 
crayanrsu (so four MSS, the Chambers MS, crapanlsu; the 
Elphinstone MS, crenisu) gatam avadanani vaddhrl- (5 MSS, 
vadhri ; 1 MS, vaddhri ) sarrinaddhani prthagodanesu' pary- 
adadhati. 

In the same manner tredhd, when it has the value of three 
syllables, is, of course, not to be read traidha with Kuhn, but 
trayadhd; e. g. vidma te agne tredha (read trayadha and note the 
alliteration) trayani (RV, X 45, 2) ; the same is true of dvedha, 
which is most probably for *dvayadha, there being no gunated 
form dve found elsewhere ; cf. nodhd for navadhd above. Dvesata 
in Latyayanas Crauta-sutras (according to the Indian editor also 
in Drahyayanas-sutras) is translated by the commentator Agnisva- 
min by : 'of equal measure from the navel up and down.' He also 
mentions and prefers the reading dvayasata (dvayasa + ta) ; 
dvesata is, moreover, clearly a contraction; because its s is unal- 
tered ; cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. X 145, note 3. 

K^ena? ' fit to dwell in,' Maitrayanl-sahhita, II 9, 8 ; VS, XVI 
43 and TS, IV 5, 9, 1, in parallel passages, read k§ayana ; see 
Bothlingk's lexicon, sub ksena? 

For the correlation of ara with ar, and ana with an, I have but 
little to offer ; RV, I 127, 4, the word ardni- is to be read as *arni- : 
tejisthabhir aranibhir dasty avase (read arnibhir and aitase, Kuhn 
and Schleicher's Beitrage, III 469); RV, X 95 (921), 8cd, the 
stem trdsa interchanges with tardsa : 

apa sma mat tardsanti nd bhujyus 
ta atrasan rathasprco na 'cvah. 

Here, also, deserve to be mentioned the cases in which ar or ra 
are to be read as two syllables, as in dargatd, vdrqistka, rudrd, 

1 Professor Whitney directed my attention to this example. 

2 There may also be some correlation between nepala, ' Nepal,' and nayapdla, 
'name of a man in an inscription,' Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays; II 280; 
see Petersburg Lexicon. 
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indra, etc., loc. cii.,' Ill 458 and IV 195, and in the place cited 
last there are to be found cases in which written na and ma are to 
read as ana and ama. On the other hand, I am not acquainted 
with cases in which etymological ana or ama is contracted into 
an and am. 

The forms in a, o and e alone form the sure phonetic basis of the 
transformation of these thematic subjunctives into forms which 
appear to be ' improper subjunctives.' It may be fairly doubted 
whether the ar-, an- and am -stems, and especially those ending in 
mutes (anak-tana, etc.), are themselves also contracted from ara, 
etc., or whether they are the result of an extension of the analogy 
of the forms in a, o and e. In either case, the historical starting- 
point for the large mass of the irregularly strong stems which 
have been collected at the beginning of this paper, is secured. 

It has been stated above that by this explanation there is obtained 
a full paradigm of the subjunctive active with secondary endings. 
Neither this fact, nor the desirableness of such a fact, seems to me 
to be impaired in the least by pointing out that there are other 
subjunctive persons which might also claim double forms (with 
primary as well as secondary endings), and yet are not capable of 
exhibiting them. As long as the possibility of primary and secon- 
dary endings (dyati, dyaf) is established, every contribution which 
goes to strengthen the assumption, probable a priori, that sub- 
junctives could once be made with either set of endings, ought to 
be welcomed. But, further, it can not as yet be claimed with 
certainty that the limitations of the primary endings in the active 
as laid down by Whitney, §562, are not too narrow. So Neisser, 
in Bezzenberger's Beitrage, VI 216, 219, 225, has assumed the 
existence of thematic subjunctives, third plural active, with primary 
endings: kar-a-nti, gdm-a-nti, vdg-a-nti, which still wait for the 
criticism of the syntacticians. And possibly the future function of 
the present (Whitney, §777«), which occurs with especial frequency 
in the first persons, may yet be found to cover up subjunctives 
with primary ending. 2 So that, as far as the active is concerned, 
it may be possible, at some future time, to show that subjunctives 
could be made throughout with primary as well as secondary 

1 Ravinda, mentioned by the £apdakalpadruma as equal to aravinda, 'lotus- 
blossom,' is anomalous. Cf. also as instances of elision of i and u: parsad 
■^.farimd and srabhhtha superlative of surabhi. 

2 In all the thematic present systems, indicative and subjunctive forms would 
coincide formally in the first persons of the dual and plural ; gachamas, as far 
as its form is concerned, can be a subjunctive with primary ending. 
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forms, always excepting the first person singular d{ni), which is 
sui generis, and seems to have crowded out both primary and 
secondary endings {mi and m), if these were ever employed in the 
subjunctive at all. 

If this starting-point be granted for the production of the irregu- 
lar forms collected at the beginning of this paper, it seems to me 
not difficult to show how the irregularity extended from these into 
other formations. First of all, we find them in augmented forms 
(e. g. akrnota, akarta). The road by which they can have made 
their way into these is not difficult to find. I have shown above 
(p. 24) that, practically, couplets like krndta-krnutd and kdrta- 
krtd complement one another in such a way that one is employed 
in positions where the other is not admitted and vice versa. They 
are used and functionally felt to belong together just as metrical 
doublets like didihi-didihi (both RV), vihi-vihi, sil-su and numer- 
ous others. Now, in the mantra-language a form like krnutd or 
krtd can be either an augmentless imperfect or an ' improper 
subjunctive,' so that these forms stand in close connection, formal 
and functional, with the augment preterites {dkryuta and dkrta) 
on one side, and with their metrical complements krndta and 
kdrta on the other. This furnishes the starting-point from which 
augment preterits with strong stems arose, according the propor- 
tion 

krnutd : dkrt)uta = krndta : x 

krtd : dkrta = kdrta : x 

i. e. akrnota and dkarta. 

With this assumption the great mass of the irregular forms 
assembled above is explained. To be sure the aorist seems to 
have gone beyond the precincts of the second dual and plural in 
the forms dkarma, dhema, bhema, homa, chedma, recounted above, 
p. 20, and in the imperative forms bodhi (from roots bhu and budfi), 
mogdhi, yandhi, mdhi, yddhi, p. 17. 

In the imperative the present also offers the same species of 
irregularly strong forms (above, p. 17), and it would seem as 
though all of these were made under the influence of the third 
person singular of the same mode, i. e. grlvqdhi after grhnatu, etc. 
Certainly the suggestion of De Saussure, M6moire sur le systeme 
primitif des voyelles, p. 190, to the effect that there may be some- 
thing original in these strong stems of the imperative is an improb- 
able one ' and is in no way strengthened by the sparse material 

1 Inasmuch as the accent is on the flectional element {d)h{ in all those forms 
excepting yddhi, yuyodhi, (rrj,dh{,punSk{. 
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from the Greek, with which these forms are compared. And the 
spread of the strong stems from the second dual and plural into 
the first plural of the aorist may have been advanced by the 
analogy of such forms as aganma, amanmahi ; in these the stems 
gam- and man- are not strong but weak = gm, vin before vowels, 
cf. hanmds : hdnti = imds : ydnti. All other forms mentioned 
above are sporadic and are also the result of the tendency origin- 
ally established by the historical forms like krydta which naturally 
enough spread beyond its legitimate bounds, furthered in this 
spread by the convenient way in which such strong stems lend 
themselves to the needs of iambic or trochaic metres, as shown in 
the statistical account above. 

The three chief peculiarities which attach themselves to the body 
of forms with which this paper deals, are now easily carried back 
to their source. First, the prevalence among them of what appear 
to be ' improper subjunctives ' is due to the fact that these forms 
alone were the original historical basis for the production of the 
strong stems, while they were carried into other categories only 
by a secondary process. Secondly, the prevalence of strong stems 
is due to the fact that the contraction of ava, ay a, etc., to o, e, etc., 
always yielded strong stem-vowels. Thirdly, the extraordinary 
prevalence of strong stems before the flexional elements of the 
second (and third) dual and the second plural is due to the fact 
that the thematic subjunctive stems with these secondary endings, 
contracting, as they did, just in this connection, set a wide example 
for an almost prevailing use of stems with strong vowels before 
these endings. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 



